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Hotes, 

THE ‘CRAFTSMAN’ ON CHESS: L. ROU. 
1. In its number (376) for 15 September, 
1733, the Craftsman—the chief contributors 
to which were Bolingbroke, William Pulteney, 
Nicholas Amhurst, Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, 
Gay, and Chesterfield — published a paper 
styled, in its introduction, ‘ A Short Essay on 
the Game of Chess.’ It had, as was to be 
expected, an undertone of Toryisin, but was 
set off by a more or less allegorical display of 
words and phrases drawn from the technical 
vocabulary of chess. It was signed R. 
That this signature throws no certain light 
on the authorship of articles to which it is 
affixed has been shown by Mr. Walter Sichel 
in the recently published second part of his 
‘Bolingbroke and his Times’ (pp. 248-54) ; 
but the author's analysis of the Craftsman’s 
contents, of great value in respect to so many 
contributions, does not include this essay, 
although the statement is made that “the 
reater portion of those signed ‘R.’ are by 
lingbroke.” In an obliging response to a 
private inquiry, Mr. Sichel says, however, 
that “ Bolingbroke contributed little, if at all, 
to the Craftsman in 1733,” and that “there is 


no trace of his ever having been a chess- 
player” ; while, in regard to the essay on 
chess, he adds: “ At all events, I feel pretty 
sure that its author was not Bolingbroke.” 
The Craftsman paper was reprinted the same 
year in the Gentleman's Magazine (iii. 473-4). 
Any suggestions tending to identify its writer 
are greatly desired. 

2. Almost immediately after its publication 
appeared a pamphlet in reply to the essay. 
It was dated (21 ree Be from Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house, which was probably then, as it 
surely was a little later, the principal London 
resort of British and foreign chess-players. 
Its title was: ‘A Letter to the Craftsman on 
the Game of Chess, occasioned by his Paper 
on the Fifteenth of this Month’; it was like- 
wise to some extent political (Whig) in cha- 
racter, though assuming its main object to be 
criticism and correction of the chess language 
employed by the Cra/tsman’s contributor. 
This pamphlet has usually been ascribed to 
Lord (John) Hervey, a well-known London 
figure, at one time Lord Privy Seal, the friend 
of (“Cicero”) Middleton, the object of Horace 
Walpole’s odium, but especially remembered 
as the husband of the attractive and intel- 
lectual Lady (“Molly”) Hervey. Is there 
any real ground for this ascription? Lord 
Hervey, a few months before, had prefixed a 
dedication (addressed “ to the patrons of the 
Craftsman”) to another pamp let, ‘ Sedition 
and Defamation Display’d,’ in which he had 
ruthlessly assailed Fates and Bolingbroke, 
an act which had led (25 January, 1731) toa 
rather harmless duel between the former and 
Hervey. Have not the two pamphlets been 
confounded? Did Hervey ever acknowledge 
the authorship of the chess tractate ? 

3. In the year subsequent to its appearance, 
this rejoinder fell into the hands of William 
Cosby, then Governor of New York, who 
showed it to a resident of that colony noted 
for his ability at chess. This was the Rev. 
Lewis Rou (as he signed his name—though 
some of his contemporaries speak of him as 
“Louis Roux”), pastor, from 1710 to his 
death, of the most important Huguenot 
church in America, a man of learning, edu- 
cated at Leyden, but born at Paris, where 
his father, Jean Rou, was an “avocat au 

rlement,” an influential Protestant, and an 
1istorical writer of ability. Obedient, as it 
appears, to a request from the Governor, Rou 
penned a response to the /rochure under the 
title of ‘ Critical Remarks upon the Letter to 
the Craftsman on the Game of Chess occa- 
sioned by his Paper of the 15th of Sept., 1733, 
and dated from Slaughter’s Coffee - house 
Sept. 21.’ In this reply the author paid no 
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heed to politics, but devoted himself to point- | means here the Schollars-mate, or what we 
i t ‘“‘the several mistakes, errors, or| call among the French the Shepherds-mate, 


ing ou 
blunders committed” by the pamphlet’s 
anonymous author. This he does with the 
authority of a connoisseur, exhibiting an 


extraordinary acquaintance, for the place | 


U Eschec et mat du Berger,” which he proceeds 
to explain correctly, showing the inaccuracies 


| of the London pamphleteer. 


5. The manuscript, as it is remembered, 


and time, with the history and literature of | had all the appearance of a completed work, 


the game, no little familiarity with the classics, | 
| was ready for the printer; but its aathor 


and some knowledge of Spanish and Hebrew. 
His style not infrequently betrays the hand 
of the foreigner, but is, nevertheless, clear, 
precise, and trenchant. This slight but in- 
teresting contribution to American colonial 
letters was never printed. Rou’s original 
manuscript existed at New York as late as 
1858, in which year it was borrowed by the 
present writer from Dr. George Henry my 
at that time librarian of the New York His- 
torical Society, and afterwards of the Lenox 
Library as well—to whom it had been tem- 
porarily lent by its (now unknown) owner. 
After a small part of it had been copied, and 
some notes made on other portions, the manu- 
script was duly returned to Dr. Moore, since 
which event nobody seems to have seen it or 
heard of it. Several years after Dr. Moore’s 
death search was made for it in the two 
public libraries which had been under his 
control, but without avail. Dr. Moore's pri- 
vate collections were scattered by auction ; 
singularly enough they included a brief auto- 
graphic manuscript by Rou, but of an earlier 
date and on a different theme. Is it not 

»ssible that some one of the numerous 
Transatlantic readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ may have 
something to say concerning the later his- 
tory or final fate of Rou’s missing book ? 

4. The sought-for manuscript is a thin 
quarto of twenty-four closely written pages, 
and is divided into seventeen short, numbered 
chapters or sections. It opens with the title, 
as already given, which is directly followed 
by a dedicatory epistle “To his Excellency, 
William Cosby, Esq., Captain-General and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Pro- 
vinces of New York and New Jersey, and the 
Territories thereon depending, in America, 
Vice-Admiral of the same, and Colonel in his 
Majesty’s Army,” occupying nearly or quite 
a page, signed ‘‘Lewis Rou,” and dated 
“New York, y® 13th, of Decemb. 1734.” At 
the end of the essay is a second date, ‘‘ Y° 
XIth Decemb. 1734.” The ninth section 
(pp. 22-3) commences thus (the citation from 
the author he is criticizing italicized): “I 
had almost pass’d by what the author says 
here about the Check-mate given in two or 
three moves at the beginning of a Game, when 
the King seems in full prosperity, &c.” After 
further quotation Rou says: ‘*1 suppose he 


which had received its final emendations and 


must have felt the impossibility of issuin 

such a treatise, at that period, in New Yor 

or elsewhere in America. As he evidently 
took no little pride in his production, it is 
not unlikely that, while retaining one copy 
for himself (the one described, which, it is 
believed, continued for a long time in the 
possession of his descendants), the reverend 
writer may have made another for presenta- 
tion to the dedicatee, who was, of course, 
politically and socially, the foremost per- 
sonage of the colony. Governor Cosby, who 
was of the Irish family of Cosby of Strad- 
bally, died at New York, 10 March, 1736, less 
than fifteen months after the date of Rou’s 
dedication. What became of his books, 
papers, and correspondence? The object of 
this query is to ascertain whether Rou’s 
work—his own copy having disappeared— 
may not be restored to American literature 
through an examination of the Cosby or 
other family archives. William Cosby left a 
widow (Grace, sister of George Montagu, 
Earl of Halifax), two sons, and two daugh- 
ters. The widow, soon after her husband’s 
death, returned to England, surviving until 
1767 ; it was said at the time that she joined 
her elder daughter Elizabeth, who had 
recently (about the beginning of 1733) 
espoused at New York Lord Augustus 
Fitzroy (died 1741), second son of the second 
Duke of Grafton, by whom she had two sons, 
one of whom became the third Duke of 
Grafton. Lady Elizabeth Fitzroy married 
secondly James Jeffries. Of the two sons of 
Governor Cosby, the elder was an officer in 
the army, the younger a captain in the navy 
(died 1753), both apparently unmarried. His 
younger daughter Grace became the wife of 
a Mr. Murray of New York, in which city 
she doubtless remained. What is known of 
this Mr. Murray; and are any of his de- 
scendants living! One of his name, who 
stood in intimate relations to Governor 
Cosby, is described in a contemporary 
account as “the senior counsel at the bar” 
of New York. It is noteworthy that Alex- 
ander, an elder brother of William Cosby, 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia 
(under his brother-in-law Governor Richard 
Phillips) ; that this brother likewise had two 
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sons and two daughters; and that he also 
died (1743) while holding his colonial office, 
his second son Phillips Cosby succeeding 
ultimately to the fee » of the family and 
the possession of Stradbally Hall. Rou him- 
self had a family of fifteen children, of whom 
ten (owing in part to an epidemic) died 
very yore. His daughter Marie Elizabeth 
married William Richard, while another, 
Denise Marie, wedded John Harrison—the 
two husbands presumably American. His 
eldest surviving son Louis went early to 
Curacoa ; to him his father bequeathed “ my 
old [Latin ?] Bible in two large folio volumes 
in folio, printed at Lyons in 1511,” directing 
that it should be preserved as an heirloom. 
It will thus be seen that Governor Cosby’s 
transcript of Rou’s dissertation—if, indeed, 
such ever existed—may have passed through 
the hands of various individuals, and have 
found its resting-place in England, Ireland, 
or America. It should be remarked that 
Rou’s tract has a certain bibliographical 
interest as the earliest composition on chess 
(perhaps even as the first mention of the game) 
emanating from the Western continent— 
yreceding Dr. Franklin’s ‘ Morals of Chess’ 
y more than half a century. W. F. 
Reform Club. 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(Continued from 9 $8. ix. 424.) 


Dr. THEosaLp devotes much space in his 
book to the learning and diction of Shake- 
speare, which, he says, have caused much 
verplexity to his critics and biographers. 
{fe adduces many examples of Latin con- 
struction, and of words and phrases which 
may be traced to classic sources; and he 
argues that his evidence conclusively proves 
that the poet not only wrote according to 
the usages of Latin grammar, but that his 
own language would not have permitted him 
to express himself in the manner he does 
if the Latin had not taken such a strong 
possession of his mind. 

The constructions, the words, the phrases, 
and the learning which have such a strong 
Latin—and sometimes Greek—aroma about 
them are only what one meets with in all 
writers of the period ; and they merely indi- 
cate that in making use of them the poet 
was following in the footsteps of a host of 
scholars whose training through a long series 
of generations had gradually evolved the 
speech that was ready to his hand. 

The writer of the plays and poems, accord- 
ing to Dr. Theobald, coined words. A long 
list of such words is given, all, or nearly all, 


of which can be found in contemporary and 
earlier authors. The following will show 
how much reliance is to be placed upon the 
list. They are but samples. 

Acknown.—This jose only occurs once in 
Shakespeare, in ‘ Othello,’ it. iii. 319, and 
Dr. Theobald thinks it is probably an attempt 
by its author to bring the Latin word agnosco 
into the language. ‘Othello’ was composed 
in or about 1604, yet Puttenham, about 1589, 
and Kyd, about 1593, both use the word :— 

**I would not have a translatour to be ashamed 
to be acknowen of his translation.” —* Arte of 
English Poesie,’ Arber, p. 260. 

But ours of others will not be acknowne. 
‘Cornelia,’ Act LL. 1. 229, Boas. 

Moreover, in this case, as in many others, 
a little trouble would have saved Dr. Theo- 
bald from making an egregious blunder. 
There are hills beyond Pentland. Acknown 
is the past participle of acknowe, O.E. onena- 
wan, to recognize. 

Document.—In ‘ Hamlet,’ [V. v. 178, Shake- 
speare uses this word “in its classic and 
etymological sense, from Latin doceo, teach ; 
give a lesson or instruction ; documentum= 
a lesson, or example, &c.” 

A document in madness, 


Dr. Theobald quotes cases of the use of the 
word from Spenser and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
both of whom wrote much earlier than Shake- 
speare did in‘ Hamlet.’ Some say that Bacon 
also wrote Spenser’s work ; and perhaps Dr. 
Theobald wishes us to infer that he wrote 
Raleigh’s ‘History of the World’ as well. 
Raleigh had many contributors, and Bacon 
may have been among the number. How- 
ever, document, as used in ‘ Hamlet,’ is respect- 
able old English, and it occurs in a curious 
old play with the funny title ‘The longer 
thou livest, the more fool thou art,’ circa 
1553-8 :— 

Conscience accuseth the folish beast, 

That he hath forsaken wholsom document. 

LL. 961-2 (Jahrbuch, vol. xxxvi. p. 40). 

Probation.—Shakespeare in this case uses 
this word and others “with a meaning 
different from that which they ordinarily 
convey, and which could not have been 
attributed to them by any one who was not 
thoroughly informed as to the precise powers 
of their Latin originals.” rgo, all men in 
Shakespeare’s time and before who used 
words pm from the Greek, Latin, French, 


Spanish, Dutch, and other languages which 
helped to enrich English, were “ thoroughly 
informed as to the precise powers of their” 
originals. It isa sate vn argument! To 
resume, in Shakespeare pro/ation sometimes 
means to prove, like the Latin probare :— 
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So prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 


To hang a doubt on. 
* Othello,’ III. iii. 365-7. 


Again I turn to the curious old play with the 
queer title, and I find probation used as 
Shakespeare uses it :— 
Have we not had manifest probation, 
Have not men of God beene put to silence ? 
Ll. 1206-7 (Jahrbuch, p. 46). 

Now for a case where Shakespeare is 
supposed to have consulted Plato in the 
original Greek. I select it because it has the 
jlace of honour in Dr. Theobald’s book, being 
fis first shot ; and because it is believed to 
be a poser. 

In ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ LIT. iii, 95-123, 
and in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ I. ii. 51-70, there are 
distinct allusions to the Platonic idea “ that 
the eye sees not itself, but from some other 
thing, for instance a mirror. But the eye 
can see itself also by reflection in another 
eye,” &c. The passage occurs in ‘ First 
Alcibiades,’ which Dr. Theobald asserts was 
not translated when Shakespeare was living. 
I need hardly observe that it is possible to 

et ideas, whether in the original Greek or 
in Latin, without going to the originals or 
to translations for them. Very little that 
is good in Greek and Latin authors had 
been allowed to sleep in its old garb by the 
many thousands of English scholars who had 
mastered those languages ; and consequently 
our old literature abounds with a variety of 
information, more or less complete, drawn 
direct from original sources. Hence, although 
there may not have been a set translation of 
Plato’s work ready to Shakespeare’s hand 
when he incorporated that author’s idea in 
his plays, it dees not follow that the idea 
could not have been extracted from an 
English writer, and in terms precisely 
parallel to those employed in the original 
Greek. Now it is a very curious fact, and 
one which I always bear in mind when trying 
to fix the date of any of his compositions, 
that the books or other matter which had 
most recently attracted or impressed Shake- 
speare are the very ones from which he will 
borrow or to which he will allude ; and it 
sometimes happens that such works will not 
have been issued from the press many months 
or even weeks before the registration or 
acting of some of his poems or plays. Close 
attention to this rule will, in many instances, 
fix the date or time of composition of some 
of the plays and poems. Here we have a 
case in point. Let us look at some dates. 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ was composed in or 
about 1603, ‘ Julius Cesar’ in or about 1600 ; 


both plays were most certainly written after 
April, 1599, the date of the registration of 
Sir John Davies’s ‘ Nosce Teipsum.’ Now it 
was not from Plato at all that Shakespeare 
obtained his idea and the phraseology in 
which he clothed it, but from the poem of 
Sir John Davies, who expounds it at great 
length. The passages necessary to establish 
the fact that Shakespeare borrowed from Sir 
John Davies would take up too much room, 
and it is not necessary to my argument to 
prove the borrowing in this case. The sugges- 
tion is that the Platonic idea must have been 
derived from the original Greek, and that 
Shakespeare’s ignorance of the latter pre- 
cluded him from consulting Plato, whose 
work was not then translated. Consequently, 
say the Baconians, Shakespeare did not write 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ and ‘Julius Cesar.’ 
If I can show that Plato’s idea is expressed 
in parallel language in ‘Nosce Teipsum,’ I 
shall have proved that Shakespeare had no 
need to consult original sources, and that the 
argument of the Baconians is altogether out 
of court. 
Is it because the Mind is like the Eye, 
(Through which it gathers Knowledge by degrees) 
Whose rays reflect not, but spread outwardly ; 
Not seeing itself, when other things it sees? 
Arber’s ‘ English Garner,’ vol. v. p. 144. 
oe (which gave me eyes, the world to 
view 
To view myself, infused an Inward Light, 
W hereby my Soul, as by a Mirror true, 
Of her own form, may take a perfect sight. 
But as the sharpest Eye discerneth nought, 
Except the sunbeams in the air do shine ; 
So the best Soul, with her reflecting thought, 
Sees not herself, without some light divine. 
bid., p- 147. 
Other cases of supposed borrowing from 
Greek and Latin sources, which Dr. Theobald 
adduces, could be disposed of more effectually 
than this one, and I need not travel beyond 
Lyly’s ‘ Euphues’ for material to prove how 
utterly unsafe it would be to follow the lead 
of Dr. Theobald, who, apparently, has not 
extended his studies in old English literature 
beyond Shakespeare and Bacon. 
C. CRAWFORD. 
53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 
(To he continued.) 


Dunwicu or Dunmow A Bisnop’s 
The East Anglian bishops are understood to 
have had their seat at Dunwich until the 
bishopric was divided between Dunwich and 
Elmham. I have reason to believe that rather 
Dunmow was the first seat. Our early anti- 
— may be excused for having adopted 
the Suffolk town, seeing that they lived at 
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a period when there was a quite recent 
memory of size and wealth and respecta- 
bility about Dunwich, while Dunmow had 
become insignificant as compared with its pro- 
bable importance as a Roman station. The 
point of size and wealth may, however, be 
dismissed in considering the claim of either 
nlace, seeing that before the days of Bisho 
Herfast it was not unusual for a small 
town to be distinguished as the seat of a 
bishopric. 

Dunwich appears in Domesday as Dunewie, 
Duneuuic. Ever since that date (as appears 
by Gardner’s ‘History of Dunwich’) the 
form has shown very slight alteration : Dun- 
wyk, Dunwico, Denwyk, Dunwic, Donwico, 
Dunwico, Donewico, Dunwytche, Dunwich. 
All indubitable references to Dunwich since 
Saxon times keep the familiar second syllable, 
signifying a port or harbour. The old eccle- 
siastical historians mentioned the see in- 
variably in the form given them by Bede 
and by the Sax. Chr. (Domuc, Domnoc), as 
Dommuc, Domucensis, Dompne, according 
to Matt. Westm. ; Dommucensem, Danimu- 
censis, according to W. Malm., &e. And 
there is a form in John Hardyng’s poem : 


At Domok then was Felix fyrst byshop of Estangle, 


which must be late in the fifteenth century. 
Before this we do not find an ecclesiastical 
reference having the termination wir, or 
semblance of it. 

Now Dunmow is in Domesday Book Dom- 
mawa, Dommauua. The will of Bishop 
Theodred has Dunamowe. A charter of 803 
has “ Tilfred Dammoce episcopus.” Camden 
says it was formerly Dunmawg and Dunmage, 
as in “some of the Registers of the Bishops of 
London.” All the earliest forms above men- 
tioned are clearly allied to Dunmawg, and 
it is noticeable that the one secular reference 
to Dunwich made by Matt. Westm. is thus, 
Wich,.when he mentions the ransoming of 
Yarmouth, Dunwich, and Ipswich by the 
barons ; obviously the Dommoc so familiar 
to him was far away from his mind. These 
things have almost brought conviction to 
myself, but it is worth while submitting the 
case to ‘N, & Epwarp 

Walthamstow. 


Or Atiey. (See 9'" S. ix. 463.) — When 
Mr. W. E. Hartanp-Ox described, as 
above, the benefactions of Emery Hill 
in Villiers Street, Duke Street, ** Office 
Alley,” Buckingham Street, and the Strand, 
I think he might have said that ‘ Office 
Alley” is not the right and original name 
of that small member of a group of 
thoroughfares which commemorate a very 


much renowned courtier. The proper name 
to which I refer clung to the place until the 
whole district passed into the “control” (as 
the local Lawtetin delight to say) of a 
meddlesome “council” or “board.” This 
name should still be “ Of Alley,” and in that 
manner it completed the sequence of names of 
streets, thus: George Street, Villiers Street, 
Duke Street, Of Alley, and Buckingham 
Street. In a like manner the neighbouring 
Robert, James, and Adam Streets, Adelphi, 
commemorate the distinguished brothers 
and architects. F. G. STeruEns. 


“ MoruERLAND.”—This word, lately brought 
into use to denote the friendship existing 
between the United Kingdom and_ the 
Britains beyond the seas, appears to have 
originated—not very long ago—in the United 
States of America, an article in the Century 
Magazine mentioning “the poets of our 
Motherland across the seas.” This seems to 
be the earliest use of the word, according to 
the Westminster Gazette. 

GrevILLE LL.D. 

Kensington, W. 

{Annandale’s four-volume edition of Ogilvie (1882) 
cites Southey for this word, but gives no refer- 
ence. 


Curmupceon.”—In a quarto pamphlet of 
1641, ‘ The Brothers of the Blade ’—E. 238, i(5) 
in British Museum Catalogue—I find, at 
p. 7, the phrase ‘ta rich crummuchion of a 
vast estate.” This spelling is not given in the 
‘Oxford Dictionary, V.ELLELOLY. 


“ Coke.”—Mr. J. Dormer §. ix. 482) 
quotes the Monthly Magazine of 1797 for coke, 
meaning chalk, wherein it is said to be a 
Lincolnshire form. I do not think the writer 
represented the sound correctly by his spell- 
ing. Cork or, more exactly, cauk comes much 
nearer the sound, as I frequently hear it, and 
I cannot well be mistaken, for a relation of 
mine, a boy of some twelve years old, having 
listened attentively to some men who were 
talking of guarding a dangerous portion of 
the eastern bank of the river Trent witha 
barrier of chalk, misunderstood what they 
meant, and told me that the bank was about 
to be protected by corks, and inquired how 
this was to be done. It was not a jest on his 
part. I am sure the question was asked in 
all the simplicity of good faith. 

EPWARD PEACOCK, 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Hippenite.—So many allusions having 


recently been made in the og press 
to Crown and other jewels, the following 
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extract from Mr. Edwin W. Streeter’s valu- 
able work on ‘Gems’ will doubtless prove of 
special interest to students of mineralogy :— 

“The Hiddenite is a comparatively little-known 
gem-stone, having been discovered only a few years 
ago in North Carolina, by Mr. W. E. Hidden, after 
whom it was named. In appearance it is some- 
thing like the emerald, both in its rough and cut 
states. It is of a brilliant green hue, verging 
towards yellow, and possesses a beauty of its own. 
It is a variety of the mineral called Spodumene. 
Composition : a silicate of aluminium and lithium ; 
specific gravity, 3; hardness, 7. Crystalline system, 
monoclinic. Form, prismatic crystals.” 
The “form” of the emerald is hexagonal and 
di-hexagonal prisms, variously modified. 

J. Basti Breen. 
56, Vale Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


Youne: tHe ‘Nicut Tuovents’ anp 
Narcissa.—Recently I spent several days in 
the, to me, enjoyable perusal of ‘N. & Q.,’a 
full set of which up to date, I rejoice to say, 
I possess. In the First Series, vols. iii., iv., 
and v., there are four communications on 
Dr. Young’s pathetic recital of his stealing a 
grave for his daughter-in-law, Elizabeth Lee 
(Narcissa), in the Third Night of his cele- 
brated poem ‘Night Thoughts.’ All the 
correspondents seem to accept the poet’s 
statement as undoubtedly and unquestion- 
ably true, thus inferentially establishing 
the heartless bigotry of the people among 
whom she died. Dr. Young lived in an age 
when any statement made against the 


‘* Papists” was readily swallowed, I am sorry | 


to say, by the highest and lowest classes of 
the English people, and the poet was un- 
scrupulous enough to weave in this clever 
episode, regardless of the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.” He was the pliant tool of 
Satan before he took orders—Wharton, 
whom Pope describes as “the scorn and 
wonder of his age.” Yet we find the doctor 
toadying and abasing himself before this 
nobleman for the sake of an annuity. Ac- 
cording to Swift he was a pensioned writer 
at Court :— 
Where Young must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, or lose his pension. 

He took orders in 1728, and was appointed 
chaplain to George II., and Clerk of the 
Closet to her Royal Highness the Princess 
Dowager of Wales. He has been accused of 
endeavouring through some of the king’s 
mistresses to obtain higher Church prefer- 
ment. Most of his biographers touch lightly 
on his unclerical weakness in these well- 
established facts. Now, as ‘N. & Q. will be 


a mine of reference for ages to come, and as 
its pages have given space and publicity to 


a false charge against a community and 
nation, uncontradicted during all the years 
since its publication, I hope you will put it 
on record that ‘Chambers’s Book of Days,’ 
vol. i. pp. 502 and 503, fully establishes the 
falsity of Dr. Young’s “midnight pious 
sacrilege.” Epwarp McGraru. 
San Francisco. 


Comrie Scorcn.—In a recent number of 
Punch a poetical contributor makes a “ careful 
Caledonian” lament as follows on the pro- 
posal to put an extra penny on cheques :— 

Ye banks and brains o’ monied men, 
How can my funds the Budget bear? 
How can I sign my little cheques 
Wiout a bosom fu’ o’ care’ 
Ye'll break me yet, ye little cheques, 
That aince I drew wi’ sma’ concern. 
Twa pence! I couldna gi'e awa’ 
Sae fell a sum wi’out return. 
There is another stanza, but this will serve 
the immediate purpose. Manifestly the 
parody is based on Burns’s ‘Bonnie Doon,’ 
and it would surely have been only fair, 
therefore, on the part of the writer to 
use words such as Burns would have ap- 
yroved. It is possible that, if the occasion 
~ arisen for it, the poet might have written 
“ monied,” for he has “ gold and white monie” 
in the song ‘To daunton Me,’ but he does not 
employ the forms “aince” and “ wi'out.” 
As has recently been shown in these columns, 
ance,” for “anis,” is one of his words ; but 
when he needs “without” he writes it, or 
he uses “withouten,” as in ‘Tam Samson’s 
Elegy,’ st. 7 :— 
Ye Maukins, cock your fud fu’ braw, 
Withouten 
Etymologically, as might easily be shown, 
this is a perfectly defensible form, but 
“wi’out” can be characterized only as a 
verbal prodigy. Scotsmen also say “ two- 
pence,” like other civilized beings, although 
with them, as with others, there may arise 
a necessity for using the expression “twa 
pennies.” But it is just possible that the 
Punch humourist may be delineating in his 
** Caledonian ” a Gael wrestling with conta 
Scotch. In that case it might have been 
well for him to define his rhapsodist pre- 
cisely, and to keep him off the track of Burns. 
Tomas Bayne. 


“ WepGEewoop.”—The meaning and history 
of this Lancashire dialect word have been 
treated as doubtful, but what appears to be the 
correct account has been given to me by an 
octogenarian who has lived all her days in 
the county or near its border. She said that 
wedgewood is just wedge-wood, and neither 
a personal name nor “ wet-shod,” as has been 
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supposed ; and that the original expression 
was “as stupid as wedge-wood.” One gathered 
that, wedge-wood having become a type of 
the superlative as regards stupidity, in that 
a wedge cannot be got to budge beyond a 
certain point, it later came to be used for 
any superlatively awkward condition, as in 
the phrase “Aw’ve bin clemmed [starved] 
wurr nor wedge-wood.” 
Artuur MAYALL. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


LowELL QuoraTion.— 

She of the open soul and open door, 

With room about her hearth for all mankind. 
These lines are attributed in Webster’s ‘ Dict.’ 
(Supplement) to Lowell. I shall be glad to 
know where they occur. Please answer 
directly to Dr. Murray, Oxford. 

J. A. H. M. 


Monastic Sneer-Farminc.—Among_ the 
muniments of Stanley Abbey, Wilts, cata- 
logued in the thirteenth century (MS. Harl. 
6716), is mentioned a charter of Juliana, 
daughter of Alfred of Gatemore, concerning 
one virgate of land, and a house with two 
acres and three crofts called ‘“ Inhokes’”*; 
and concerning pasture for three hundred 
sheep and ten beasts (Wiltshire Archeol. and 
Nat. Hist. Mag., 1875, xv. 250). Below is an 
entry of “Confirmatio Roberti Malherbe 
militis de pastura. iii.t ovium et. x. anima- 
lium.” Can some Wiltshire antiquary kindly 
say whether this and the subsequent charters 
of pasture for three hundred sheep in Berke- 
ley are mere confirtuations of Juliana’s grant? 
I am anxious to have as accurate and full 
particulars as possible of the extent and 
method of management of monastic sheep- 
farms at the end of the thirteenth century. 
Stanley happens to be one of the first that I 
am investigating. Rost. J. WHiItweEtt. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


Lamprook Strapiinc.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me information respect- 
ing a Lambrook Stradling, of Cardiff and 


Bristol, about 1700? To whom was he mar- 


* Has anything been done to ascertain the geo- 
graphical area of this term? Some guidance as to 
its es might result from knowing where it was 
used, 

t An obvious misprint for iii’, 


ried? I seek also for information concerning 
Lambrook Lewis, about 1710 to 1730, sup- 
posed to be some relation to the Stradling 
and Powlett families. P. Lewis. 

67, Paradise Street, Barrow. 

“'Tressuer.”—In the volume for the years 
1560-84 of presentments made to the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury the following was 
made from Goodneston-next-Faversham in 
1560 :— 

“Our Parson hath appointed his tressher to be 
our Reader. 

**Our Parson is not resident. 

“Our Reader doth not say his service in due 
time.” 

Was the “ tressher” the man who threshed 
the corn for the rector? In Kent a “trush” 
is a hassock for kneeling on in church, soa 
maker of these might bea tressher or trusher. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Byron’s Bust sy Barto.int. — What be- 
came of the bust taken by Bartolini from 
Lord i, in 1822? The following notes 
(from the ‘Letters and Journals,’ vol. vi., 
ed. R. E. Prothero, John Murray, 1901) refer 
to this bust, whose ultimate destination is 
unknown :— 

Pisa, April 9th, 1822. 
To John Murray. 

Dear Sir,—The busts will be sent when completed. 
They are already paid for, &c.—Vol. vi. p. 47, letter 

The busts which you enquire after have been long 
— for, but are not even begun. Bartolini is 
amous for his delays, something like yourself.— 
P. 62, letter 1001. 

Pisa, Sept. 23rd, 1822. 

The bust does not turn out a very good one, 
though it may be like for aught I know, as it exactly 
resembles a superannuated Jesuit. I shall there- 
fore not send it as I intended: but I will send you 
hers, which is much better; and you can get a copy 
from Thorwaldsen’s. I assure you Bartolini’s is 
dreadful, though my mind misgives me that it is 
hideously like. If it is I cannot be long for this 
world, for it overlooks seventy.—P. 117, letter 1027. 

Genoa, Oct. 24th, 1822. 

You shall have the busts,—also the picture of the 
Countess G. I hear that both are very like her and 
much admired; but West’s picture of me for the 
New York Academy is preferred to Bartolini’s bust 
of me done at the same time at the request of both 
artists, for I had resolved to sit no more for such 
vanities.—P. 131, letter 1032. 


This bust of Lord Byron was (probably) 
sold, according to his instructions to Charles 
F. Barry (p. 375), together with his other 
effects (1824). Inquiries as to the bust have 


| been made of Lady Byron, Lord Lovelace, 


Lady Dorchester, Mr. Murray, the Magazine 
of Art, the Studie, and Mr. Claude Phillips, 
who do not know its whereabouts, 
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I should be glad to know if any gallery or 
— collection claims to have the original 
ust or a replica of it ; and whether it was 
the custom of Bartolini to execute replicas of 
his work. EmILty JoURDAIN. 
63, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


O AND Its PronuNcIATION.— Will some one 
learned in the changes undergone by English 
— inform me when it first became fashion- 
able to pronounce “God” as Gaud, “ coffee” as 
cauffee, and “broth” as drauth? When, too, 
did such words as “go,” * note,” and “oh !” 
take their present accepted sound, in which 
the vowel is no longer pure, as French 
novelists have noticed, since they write the 
English “oh !” as aoh ! to represent the insu- 
lar pronunciation? Has any one ever shown 
in which of our counties the various vowel- 
sounds now considered correct are naturally 
current? In which shires, for instance, has 
the a in “glass,” “ grass,” or “ path” the value 
of a in “ father,” and in which does the sound 


more nearly resemble the a in “cat” 
G. W. 


Dictionary OF GREEK iocy. — Is 
there an English guide or dictionary to Greek 
mythology, containing brief accounts of the 
less-known myths, outside the popular cycles? 

[We are aware of no work of the kind other than 
the well-known dictionaries of Lempriéreand Smith. } 


Dovctas.—James and John Douglas were 
admitted to Westminster School in 1768, 
William Douglas in 1771, and another Wil- 
liam Douglas in 1785. Can any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to identify these names? 

G. F. R. B. 


‘Tue Guost aT THE FuNERAL.’— Who is 
the author of the poem entitled ‘The Ghost 
at the Funeral’? The first two verses are, I 
think, in these words :— 

The funeral pageant fills the aisles ; 

Slowly they come, all robed in black. 
The poem was published anonymously about 
twenty-five years ago, and I understand 
was, at that time, supposed to be written by 
Longfellow. Wm. A. PLUNKETT. 


San Francisco. 


Tuk Cuckine Sroot or Duckine Sroot. 
(See every General Index.) — Among the 
‘Ordinaunces of the Towne of Nethe made 
by the Constable, Porterive, and the Burgesses 

? the saide Towne,’ in 1542, is the following : 
“Item, if any woman doe scoulde or Rage any 
Burgesse or his wyfe or any other person and his 
wife, if shee be found faultye in the same by sixe 
men, then shee to bee broughte} at the first defaulte 
to the Cooking stoole, and there to sitt one houre, 


at the second defaulte, twoe houres, and at the 
third defaulte, ‘o /ette slipp the pynn or els pay a 
rood fyne to the Kinge.”—P. 4 of the copy in G. G. 
‘rancis’s ‘Original Charters and Materials for a 
History of Neath and its Abbey,’ Swansea, 1835. 

What is the exact meaning of the words 
italicized ? O. O. H. 

{Is not the meaning that the woman was at the 
third offence let into the water by the withdrawing 
of the pin 7) 

Stxreentu-Century find in a 
not very legible MS. an account of a duel or 
combat, temp. Queen Elizabeth, in which one 
combatant seems to have been armed with 
“baculus cum forcipe et pugione,” and the 
other with rapier and (apparently) sica— 
the last word not very legible. What was the 
distinction between pugio and sica? How 
would such a combat be fought? Losue. 


“Care, VALE.”— Who was the author of 
“Care, vale, sed non zternum, care, valeto” ? 
ASTARTE. 


**Harry Dick Hat”: “ADELAIDE WAIST- 
coat.”—What were the peculiarities of these 
articles of attire? They occur in a pro- 
gramme of Coronation sports held cose 
28 June, 1838. The items in which they 
occur are: “The celebrated Grecian Game 
called Penny-Loavesand Treacle, fora splendid 
Harry Dick Hat.” “ Eating Hot Hasty Pud- 
ding, for a dashing Adelaide Waistcoat.” 

Tuos. RatTcirre. 

Worksop. 


“Armapa” Cuests.—How many of these 
made of the oak of the famous fleet still 
survive? They would at first be numerous ; 
the wood was seasoned, partly worked, was to 
be had in every seaport, and had that subtle 
flavour of honour and glory which suggested 
the tradition (if fact it be not) that our 
famous Middle Temple Hall screen was made 
of it. Yet the name died out, and it was only 
after I had bought my specimen at a country 
farm sale that an old man told me, “ Us calls 
them Armada chests.” And its appearance 
corroborated it, its original white having 
toned down into paly gold, and its hinges 
being hooks. Experts date it about 1590. 
A very similar one, attributed to Anne Hatha- 
way, occurred in Christie's sale of the 
Hornsby Shakespeariana, 4 June, 1896, 
lot 101, bought by Mr. Sotheran for 8/. 5s. 
These Hornsbys were Stratford folk, probably 
traceable now, claimed descent fromJoan Hart, 
once tenanted Shakespeare’s house, and when 
evicted therefrom opened a museum across 
the road where this chest figured. The sale 
was made by their people. My chest is 
54in. by 2lin. wide, is carved with scroll- 
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work ornament, has four sunk panels divided 
by conventional “trees,” and borders carved 
with arches, interlaced ribbon, and diamond 
ornament. The ends bear St. Andrew crosses 
bordered. One would like to know how many 
of these old-time memorials exist, or any 
record of them. May I inquire throug 

W. G. Tuorrg, F.S.A. 

32, Nightingale Lane, 8.W. 

(Several so-called Armada chests are mentioned 
at 8 S. x. 395, 441; but at the latter reference 
Prov. Lavcuton ridicules the idea that they came 
from wrecked ships belonging to the Armada. 


Starrorp Famiry.—On pp. 75, 76 of 
Dwnn’s ‘Heraldic Visitations of Wales’ 
(Welsh MSS. Soc., Llandovery, 1846), vol. ii., 
there appears a pedigree of the Stafford 
family under the heading ‘The Realm of 
Ireland the County of Wesfort the P’sh 
of Cil Rann.’ Why is this pedigree inserted 
among the families of the three north-eastern 
counties of Wales? Did any of the Staffords 
live in those parts? What connexion was 
there between them and Robert Stafford, of 
Fishguard, Pembrokeshire? He died in 1733, 
and I have a rough copy of his will. He 
apparently was unmarried, and leaves his 
wy ov to his four sisters. Tradition states 
e had a brother who also died unmarried, 
and that they came from Wexford during 
religious disturbances at the close of the 
seventeenth century. Many Irish seem to 
have settled on the Welsh coast at this time. 
I copied the following note from the registers 
of Cardigan parish church: “Collected at 
the Parish church of Cardigan the sum of 
2/, 2s. 6d. towards the relief of the distressed 
Protestants from Ireland in the first year of 
the Reign of King William and Queen Mary.” 
In the above will, a copy of which I shall be 
pleased to send any one interested, Robert 
Stafford mentions “my dear friend Mrs. 
Diana Fenton.” She was of the family of 
Richard Fenton, who wrote the ‘ Historical 
Tour through Pembrokeshire.’ 

A. W. Wape-Evans. 

St. Matthew's Church, Oakley Square, N.W. 


Projection on A Saw.—Can any reader 
throw some light on the origin, name, and 
use of the small projection, less than one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter, on the back of 
a carpenter’s saw near the tip? This pro- 
jection does not appear, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, on modern saws of American make. 

A. Kt. Barrow. 

Princeton, British Columbia. 


Pameutet.—I have a pam 
hlet_ which bears the following title: 
Wellington: Place and Date of his Birth 


ascertained and demonstrated by John 
Murray, A.M., LL.D., &c. tas incuriosa. 
Printed at the University Press, Dublin, by 
H. Gill.” There is a letter ‘* To the Reader,” 
which begins : ‘‘ A former publication edited 
in April, 1850,” &ce. This letter is dated, 
“Trinity College, Dublin, December, 1852.” 
My copy is incomplete—p. 22 is the last— 
but probably only another leaf is missing, as 
the aragraph at foot of p. 22 begins, “To 
conclude.” There are many interesting facts 
recorded in this pamphlet, and among others 
the election of two members of the Irish 
Parliament in 1790 for the borough of Trim, 
the candidates being the Right Hon. John 
Pomeroy, the Hon. Arthur Wesley, Skefting- 
ton Thompson and William Thomas Smyth, 
Esqs.; and a petition to the Irish House of 
Commons is mentioned as presented by 
Thompson and Smyth. Can any one say 
where a complete copy of this pamphlet may 
be had ? F. D. Tuompson. 
22, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds. 


Cu1-Ruo Monocram.—Is there any known 
instance of this monogram having reached 
either Freland or the Isle of Man? Like the 
Romans it is supposed not to have wandered 
so far afield as the ultima Thule of Europe, 
but is it certain that it never found a home 
in Mona? Celtic crosses (of which the mono- 
gram was the undoubted parent, as also of 
the Maltese cross) abound in those islands, as 
we know, but it is strange that no traces of 
this symbol of Christ’s name can be found 
in either. Information on the matter will be 
welcomed. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


BoranicaL.—Can any one supply a copy 
of a ‘List of Plants of Barmouth, &c.,’ by 
the late Rev. T. Salwey, B.D., F.L.S., formerly 
vicar of Oswestry, published about 1863 (7), 
separately, and also bound up with a ‘Guide 
to Barmouth,’ by David Jones? 

Jas. Kynocu. 

Barmouth. 


Count Sternuen Szécnenyi—The Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences has founded a 
museum of Széchenyi relics, MSS., books 
written by or relating to him, &c., and I 
have been requested by the secretary to 
assist him in collecting further materials. 
The Count, who according to Miss Pardoe 
had won a European reputation, which had 
made “ his name a watchword with the high- 
minded ” (‘City of the Magyar,’ i. 263), spent 
some years in England in the first half 
of last century, and was in correspondence 
with the leading men of the day. I am 
especially anxious to discover letters written 
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by him to English friends and to obtain 

copies of them, if the owners should not feel 

inclined to present the originals to the 

museum. With regard to articles published 

about him, Poole’s ‘Index’ has yielded a 

single reference. L. L. K 
™4, Henderson Road, Wandsworth Common. 


Beylies. 
SHELLEY’S ANCESTRY. 
(9 S. ix. 381, 509.) 
Tue editor of the Mirror presented to his 
readers a biographical sketch of Sir John 
Hawkwood in the issue of 11 July, 1835. It 


was accompanied by a copy of the “ engraved 
portrait of him presented to the Society of 


Antiquaries in 1775 by Lord Hailes.” [| 


extract the following particulars concerning | 


his death, burial, and memorials :— 


“ Hawkwood...... died 6 March, 1393, advanced in 
years, at his house in the street called Pulverosa, 
near Florence. His death was received with the 
general lamentation of the whole city, and his 
funeral was celebrated with much magniticence. 
His bier, adorned with gold and jewels, was sup- 
~~ by the first officers of the republic, followed 
»y horses splendidly caparisoned, banners, and 
other military insignia, and the whole body of the 
citizens. His remains were deposited in the church 


of Sta. Reparata, where a monument of him on | 
horseback was set up by a public decree. On the | 


dome of the same church is likewise a representa- 
tion of Hawkwood mounted on a pacing gelding, 
whose bridle, with the square ornament embossed 
on it, is covered with crimson velvet or cloth, the 
saddle being also red, stuffed or quilted. He is 


dressed in armour, with a surcoat flowing on from | 


his shoulders, but girt about his body; his greaves 
are covered with silk or cloth, but the knee-pieces 
may be distinguished under them ; his shoes, which 
are probably part of his greaves, are pointed, 
according to the fashion of the times. His hands 
are bare: in his right hand he holds a yellow baton 
of office, which rests on his thigh; in his left, the 
bridle. His head, which has very short hair, is 
covered with a cap not unlike our earl’s coronet, 
with a border of wrought work. 

“Sir John had a cenotaph in the church of his 
native town, Hedingham, erected by his executors ; 
and it remains in tolerable preservation near the 
upper end of the fourth aisle. The arch of this 
very interesting tomb is enriched with tracery and 
adorned with hawks and their bells and emblems 
of hunting, as a hare, a boar, a boar sounding a 
conch shell, &c. Under this arch is a low altar 
tomb with five [sic] shields in quatre-foils formerly 
painted. In the south window of the chantry chapel 
are painted hawks, hawks’ bells, and escallops, 
which last are part of the Hawkwood arms, as the 
first were, ry~ a crest, as well as a rebus of the 
name; and we find a hawk volant on Sir John’s 
seal. In the north and west side of the tower are 
two hawks on perches in neat relief, in rondeaux 
hollowed in the wall; which probably denote that 
some of the family built the tower. Mr. Morant 
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supposes that some of them rebuilt this church 
about the reign of Edward ILI. ; but none appeared 
to have been in circumstances equal to such muni- 
ticence before our hero; and perhaps his heirs were 
the rebuilders.” 

The engraving at the head of the article, 
which merely shows the upper part of Sir 
John Hawkwood’s figure, exactly tallies 
with the description of the monument at 
Sta. Reparata. 

In the Mirror of 14 November, 1835, ap- 
a small engraving of the cenotaph to 
Sir John Hawkwood at Sible Hedingham. 
It was from a sketch sent by C. A., who also 
supplied the following notes :— 

** Anxious to contribute in illustrating the events 
of bygone days, I inclose a sketch of the tomb of 
Sir John Hawkwood in the south aisle of the church 
at Sible Hedingham, Essex. It is a long, low altar 
tomb, having in front six quatre-foil divisions, each 
charged with a shield ; over this is a beautiful ogee 
arch, ornamented with tracery and supported by 
corbels; that on the dexter side representing a 
cockatrice, and that on the sinister side a lion 
rampant ; above this are twelve long narrow arches 
with trefoil heads; the whole being mounted 
with an embattled cornice. The tomb is supported 
on each side with a slender buttress, finished with 
a crocketed pinnacle. The whole is a very good 
specimen of the sepulchral architecture of the four- 
teenth century.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


According to Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare 
(‘Florence,’ p. 105), Sir John Hawkwood’s 
body was exhumed by request of King 
Richard II. and sent to England, the munici- 
pal authorities of Florence declaring :— 

*“* Although we should consider it glorious for us 
and our people to possess the dust and ashes of the 
late valiant knight, nay, most renowned captain, 
Sir John Hawkwood, who fought most gloriously 
for us as the commander of our armies, and whom 
at the public expense we caused to be interred in 
the cathedral church of our city; yet, notwith- 
standing, according to the form of the demand, that 
his remains may be taken back to his own country, 
we freely concede the permission, lest it be said 
that your sublimity asked anything in vain, or fruit- 
lessly, of our reverential humility.” 

Mr. Hare says that the frescoed memorial to 
Hawkwood is on the right of the west door 
as one enters the Duomo at Florence. 

Sr. SwirHr. 


Prof. Edward Dowden, in an appendix to 
his well-known life of Shelley, says, “It is 
not quite certain, I believe, whether Beatrice 
Shelley was daughter or granddaughter of 
Sir Toke Hawkwood,” and the ‘ D.N.B.’ im- 
plies that she was the great captain’s daughter, 
yossibly by his first wife, and born before her 
Pther’s marriage with Donnina Visconti. 

In 1395 the Republic of Florence, at the 
special request of Richard IL, granted 
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Donnina the right of transferring her hus- 
band’s body to England; and as her son 
John, coming to England, was naturalized in 
1407, and settled on the ancestral estate of 
Sible Hedingham, it seems most likely that 
his father’s bones were finally laid to rest in 
the church of that place. 

The great Hawkwood himself was the 
second son of Gilbert de Hawkwood, a tan- 
ner of gentle blood ; and the tradition that 
he began life as a tailor in London probably 
originated in Italy, and from a corruption 
of ‘his name, which Matteo Villani spells 
Gianni della Guglia (John of the Needle). 
The Italian chronicles usually call him Acuto 
or Aquto ; in Froissart he appears as Hac- 
coude ; while he himself spelt his name in- 
differently Haucud, Hauewod, Haukewod, 
and Haukutd. A. R. Bay ey. 


The following, from the sale (16 July) cata- 
logue of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, is of con- 
siderable interest in this connexion :— 

“Lot 309. Shelley Family MSS. Collection of 
Memoranda, comprising a settlement of the estate 
of P. B. Shelley, a Pedigree of the Shelley Family, 
and other matters connected with the Poet, 1791- 
1816, compiled by T. H. Hope, solicitor to the 
Shelley Family, 2 vols. hf. bd. (binding slightly de- 
fective) Sec. XIX.” 

Ronatp Dixon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Guest Famity §. ix. 508).—The name 
suggests from its spelling a Celtic rather 
than a Teutonic origin. The words quwesti 
and gest are used respectively in old Welsh 
and Anglo-Saxon with the same meaning, 
namely “stranger.” As a personal name 
Gest is found in both Celtic and Teutonic 
sources. Presumably, therefore, its origin is 
anterior to either. The name occurs in the 
*Laxdaela Saga’ (vide Mrs. Press’s transla- 
tion, chap. Ixvi.). It appears also in the lists 
of kings contained in the ‘ Pictish Chronicle’ 
and the Irish Nennius (vide Skene’s ‘Celtic 
Scotland’ and ‘Four Ancient Books of 
Wales’). In these lists it is found in com- 

sition in the names Gest, Gwrtich, and 

urgest, which Mr. Skene says are Cornish 
forms. He points out that Cymric gest takes 
the Irish form gusa, Cymric Ungust and 
Urgest having their Irish and Scottish 
equivalents in Aengus and Feargus, according 
to the phonetic rule by which Cymric gw 


becomes before a consonant u in Pictish, and 
before a vowel /, both in Pictish and Gaelic. 
Thus Cymric Gwrgust=Pictish Urgest= 
Gaelic Feargus. In Anglo-Saxon and English 
Cymric gw becomes w, losing the guttural, 
and corresponding to the Latin v (e.g., Gwyrt- 


georn, Weortgeorn, Vortigern), and on this 
analogy, taking Guest as a Welsh name, it 
would suggest the form West as a commoner 
English one. On the other hand, assuming 
a Teutonic original for the surname, it is 
difticult to account by any phonetic law for 
the spelling—that is, for the insertion of the w. 

It 1s significant also that the Irish edition 
of the ‘ Pictish Chronicle’ says, in regard to 
the names of the thirty Brudes, or kings of 
the Picts, that these were not only the names 
of men, but also divisions of land, so that the 
name may date back to tribal times, of which 
vestiges are possibly to be found surviving 
in geographical names such as Bar-gest and 
Moel-y-gest, near Portmadoc, and Hergest 
Hall in Herefordshire, once the home of a 
famous book of Welsh MSS. 

On the whole, then, the evidence favours 
a Celtic origin for the name, and that an 
ancient one, probably as old as the tribal 
stage of Celtic ae 4 and possibly dating 
from a period before the Celtic and Teutonic 
speeches had separated. A CLANSMAN. 


Guest is, I think, an English, not a Welsh 
family name. As a place-name it occurs in 
Guestling (Sussex) and Guestwick (Durham). 
John Guest, ancestor of Lord Wimborne and 
founder of the Dowlais ironworks, migrated 
there from Shropshire, c¢rea 1747 (see Burke’s 
‘Peerage,’ s.v. Wimborne). In Hutchins’s 
Dorset,’ vol. iii.. third edition (s.v. Canford), 
the pedigree of John Guest, who was born in 
1722, is traced back to John Guest, of Lind- 
ley, co. Salop, who was born in 1522. During 
the interval between the birth of the two 
John Guests the family remained in Shrop- 
shire, where the surname Guest is not un- 
common. There are several Guests in Kelly’s 
‘Shropshire Directory.’ J. A. J. Houspen. 

Canonbury, N. 


SrrawBerRy Leaves §. viii. 463, 513 ; 
ix. 153).—May I refer your correspondents 
upon the significance of the use of strawberry 
leaves in the coronets of peers to the glossary 
of terms in Woodward’s work on ‘ Heraldry’ 
(ed. 1896), vol. ii. p. 444? He there states : 
“Strawberry leaves (F. feuilles de ache), the 
conventional term for the foliation of coronets 
and crowns.” This would seem to confirm 
the reference on p. 513 (supra) that no par- 
ticular significance attaches to their being 
called strawberry leaves. 

J. S. Upat, FS A. 

Antigua, W.1. 


Trinity Monpay xii. 167, 234, 523 ; 
7% S. i. 38).—It may be of interest to add a 
few more instances of the use of this title for 
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the day after Trinity Sunday. It is found 
with increasing frequency in both books 
and newspapers. I have noticed lately 
the following among other instances: Vaux’s 
‘Church Folk -lore,’ p. 19; Baring - Gould's 
‘Urith, chap. xxxix.; Stubbs’s ‘ History 
of the University of Dublin,’ p. 157, et passim ; 
Journal of Education for July, 1890, p. 377. 
I have before me also a printed notice of a 
meeting to be held at Trinity House, London, 
which begins thus : “ Monday, the 11th prox., 
being Trinity Monday,” &c. I am under the 
impression that the term is also used in 
Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur’; but I cannot 
put my finger upon the passage just now. 
Avex. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Byron’s GRANDFATHER (9" ix. 509).—On 
p. 3 of the first volume of Byron’s ‘ Letters 
and Journals’ (1898, ed. Rowland E. Prothero) 
it is stated that in 1785 Miss Catherine 
Gordon married Capt. John Byron at Bath, 
“ where, it may be mentioned, her father had, 
some years before, committed suicide.” In 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ moreover, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
in his account of the poet, says that the said 
Capt. John Byron “died at Valenciennes, 
2 Aug., 1791, possibly by his own hand ” (Jeaf- 
freson, i. 48; Harness, p. 33; Letter No. 460 
in Moore's ‘ Life of Byron’ implicitly denies 
suicide). A. R. Bayey. 


HONORIFICABILITUDINITAS (9 §S. ix. 243, 
371, 494).—Mr. Grorce Stronacu's note on 
this word and the quotation he gives from the 
*‘Complaynt of Scotland’ much interested me, 
as it bears out exactly what I wrote in a 
pow some time back on Shakspere'’s classical 

nowledge. Perhaps I may - allowed to 
quote from my paper, which has not been 
printed : 

The splendid procession-word honorificahilitudi- 
nitatibus(* L.L.L.,’ V.i.) has been pressed into the ser- 
vice of the Baconian theory as containing the cipher 
initio hi /udi Fr. Bacono, or some other silly trash. 
The word was no doubt a stock example of the 
longest Latin word, as the Aristophanic compound 
is of the longest 
Greek word, and was very probably a reminiscence 
of Shakspere’s school days, as the distich 

Conturbabantur Constantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus sollicitudinibus 
is of our own.” 

I am pleased indeed to find that my suppo 
sition has hit the bull’s-eye. Your corre- 
spondent Q. V.’s warning (under the same 
heading) against accepting the statements of 
the “Shaconians” without proof is a timely 
one. Mrs. Pott appears to be a particularly 
unveracious supporter of the Baconian theory, 


as has already been shown in your columns 
with regard to the expressions “Good mor- 
row,” &c., and as I have myself found in 
regard to her statement that, apart from 
technical expressions, 97 per cent. of the 
vocabulary of Shakspere and Bacon is identi- 
cal. Excluding words common to all writers 
of that period, I should think Shakspere and 
Bacon have not 2 per cent. of their vocabulary 
in common. However, I shall soon be in a 
osition to state the proportion exactly, as I 
iow made a list of all the words in Bacon 
that strike a reader familiar with Shakspere. 
REGINALD HAINEs. 
Uppingham. 


CockaDE or Georce I. (9% ix. 428).— 
This question has been discussed several 
times in the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ but, I 
think, without satisfactory results. Among 
other authorities I may refer to Sir J. Ber- 
nard Burke, Ulster King-of-Arms, who gave 
it as his opinion (only) that commissioned 
officers of volunteer corps are entitled to the 
orivilege of having cockades in their servants’ 
rats. The black cockade was said to have 
been introduced by George I. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* §. iii., xi. ; 2™ S. vii., viii, ix. ; 3“ S. vii. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Otp Woopen Cuest v. 88, 195, 275, 
465; vi. 392; ix. 517).—At Halesowen in 
Shropshire there is a chest hollowed out of 
the trunk of a tree. It is shaped like a 
trough and bound with iron. Another chest 
hewn out of a single block of wood exists, or 
recently did exist, in the church at Llanabar. 
These old chests appear to have been used 
originally as offertory boxes. In 2 Kings xii. 
9 we read :— 

“‘ Jehoiada the priest took a chest, and bored a 
hole in the lid of it, and set it beside the altar, on 
the right side as one cometh into the house of the 
Lord: and the priests that kept the door put 
therein all the money that was brought into the 
house of the Lord.” 

In this verse we have possibly the origin of 
these offertory chests. Cuarues Hiatt. 


To the examples your correspondents have 
cited of som chests hewn out of solid 
blocks of oak may be added the chest at 
Llanfeuno in North Wales, and Penallt, near 
Monmouth, in South Wales. The Welsh 
tongue has a special name for such chests— 
viz., “ prenvol,” “ tree-bowl,” from pren + bol, 
sometimes contracted to “prennol.” The 
example at Llanfeuno is popularly called 
“Cyff Beuno” (St. Beuno’s coffer), “ cyff” 
meaning a trunk, particularly the trunk of 
atree. This one was a money-chest, designed 
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to hold coins offered in honour of St. Beuno 
for the benefit of cattle and sheep. 
Joun Hopson 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Westminster City Morro (9 §. ix. 485; 
x. 11).—I wish just to put on record the 
following statement. Some little time ago 
I was consulted as to a suitable motto for 
the new city of Westminster, and was told 
that it had n decided that it must be an 
Anglo-Saxon one. It seemed to me that an 
——— one exists in 1. 658 of the national 
epic ‘ Beowulf’ (merely omitting ni). It runs 
thus: “‘ Hafa ond geheald hisa sélest,” 7. e., 
“Have (or possess) and hold (or maintain) 
the best of (all) houses” ; with reference to 
the Houses of Parliament. I believe now that 
I have been hoaxed. Indeed, I ought to 
have known that the last thing an English 
city would care to adopt would be a motto 
in that language which the majority of 
Englishmen so heartily contemn. Perhaps 
in the next century it may command the 
respect it deserves. Wa ter W. Skeart. 


“ MERESTEADS” oR “ MESESTEADS " (9" S. ix. 
248, 437 ; x. 9).—The evidence certainly seems 
to show that the original term was meestead 
or meastead, a compound of mease and stead. 
The shortening to misted is normal ; after 
which the changes to meadstead and mearstead 
are due to the erroneous workings of popular 
etymology. The form mease or mese (see 
* Cent. Dict.,’s.v. ‘Mease’)is allied to mess-uwage, 
no doubt, but is more familiar to us in the 
form manse. All these words are from the 
late Latin mansa, as the ‘Century Dictionary ’ 
and Webster say, and are due to the Latin 
manere. The sense of mesestead is therefore 
“ manse-place, or holding on which a dwell- 
ing-place exists.” The Old French forms are 
numerous, and are thus given in Godefroy : 
“ Mes, mez, mets, mer, meir, matir, miex, mietz, 
mas, 8. m. et f., maison de campagne, ferme, 
propricté rurale, jardin ; habitation, de- 
meure,” &c. Here follow thirty examples of 
its use, and some ten examples in place- 
names. In fact, it is extremely common, 
being merely the familiar mazs-on without 
the suffix ; and mazson represents the Latin 
mansionem., CELER. 


Q. V. asks from what part of England 
Governor Bradford came. The answer is, 
from Austerfield, near Bawtry, and not far 
from here. The Church Covenant of the 
Baptist congregation meeting at Epworth is 
dated 4 January, 1599, and bears the signa- 
tures of John Morton, William Brewster, and 


William Bradford. Of these men Bradford | 


was afterwards Governor of the colony at 
New Plymouth, and Brewster ruling elder. 
Misted is not the only word that connects 
that colony with these parts. I never read a 
New England novel without coming across 
a score of ‘‘ Americanisms” that are still in 
common use here. C. C. B. 
Epworth. 


Lovet: De Hautvitre (9 §, x. 9).—Over 
the door of Staunton Court, South Worcester- 
shire, is a shield, Lion rampant between cross- 
lets fitché, attributed to De Hautville. The 
same appears in Staunton Church quartered 
with the arms of St. Loe—Horton—Whit- 
tington—De Staunton. At Meysey Hampton, 
Gloucestershire, the arms are quartered with 
those of Jenner Vaux—Horton—Whittington 
—St. Loe. Somewhat the same is found at 
Chew Magna Church in Somerset, where is a 
wooden monument to Sir John de Hautevelle, 
who lived in the time of Henry III, and the 
crosslets were given him for going to the 
Holy Land. He is supposed to have been a 
giant, and to have thrown a great stone from 
the hill of Stanton Drew. I have some- 
where notes re Hautville and Lovel, and 
should like to meet or hear from T. W. C. 
Was the lion argent or sable?—ditto the 
crosslets fitché ? J. G. HAWKINs. 

Staunton Court, near Gloucester. 


TepuLa, A Brrp (9 8. ix. 389, 433, 516).— 
Mr. C. 8S. Warp will find in Lindsay’s ‘ Latin 
Language,’ p. 353, an account of the d suffix 
in Latin, of which the form édii/a seems to 
have been used to express the names of 
certain birds and pote -édo was used to 
express certain ailments, like frigédo, riibédo, 
&c. It seems not unlikely that a form like 
monédula (conceived to come from monére) 
controlled the form of the words in édula. 
Acredula can hardly be thrush, for in the 
‘Philomela’ we find it distinguished from 
drosea. H. A. Srrona. 

University College, Liverpool. 


ALMANAC MEDALS (9 §. viii. 344, 467).— 
I clip the following from the Daily Mail of 
4 July :— 

** While excavating at some old cottages at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, yesterday, a workman discovered 
a calendar coin dated 1797. It is of copper, and 
about the size of a four-shilling piece. On one side 
are clearly engraved the dates of the Sundays of 
the whole year, with special reference to Septua- 
gesima, Advent, Lent, Easter, Holy Thursday, 
Whit Sunday, and Trinity Sunday. On the other 
side there is the every-day calendar for the year.” 

In a letter to the same newspaper three 
days later the Rev. James Sprunt describes 
one of these ‘‘ copper calendars,” dated 1766, 
which is in his possession, A few years ago 
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(1895 I believe) bronze medals embossed with 
a calendar for the year and an advertisement 
of a type-writing machine (if I remember 
rightly) were sold in the streets of London at 
a penny each. I bought one of these, but lost 
it by tendering it in mistake for a penny 
piece. F. Apams. 


TENNIS : OrtGin or THE NAME (9""S., ix. 27, 
75, 153, 238, 272, 418, 454; x. 11).—I quite 
see the difficulty, and fear it is impossible 
to find evidence as to all the conditions of 
the game in the fourteenth century in Eng- 
land. Perhaps we might, however, recover 
some of the uses of the verb fenzr, and I 
write this merely to record that there is an 
interesting example in 1. 387 of the celebrated 
‘Chanson du Roland,’ where Ganelon says of 
Roland: “En sa main tint une vermeille 
pume. 7enez, bels sire, dist Rollanz a sun 
uncle,” 2.e., “ He held in his hand a red apple ; 
‘Receive it, fair sir,’ said Roland to his uncle.” 

Water W. SKEar. 


Jews’ Way: Jews’ Gate: Jews’ Lang, &c. 
(9 S. ix. 508).—Jewbury still figures as a 
local name just outside the walls of York. 
There was the Jewish cemetery in the Middle 
Ages :— 

* By the Inquisition taken upon the expulsion of 
the Jews from England by King Edward L. in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, itis found that the 
place called *‘ Le Jewbiry, which consisted of eight 
selions or one acre of land, on part of which a 
house was built, was held by the community of the 
Jews of York and Lincoln, ‘ubi sepultura eorum 
erat.’ The words of the record do not enable us 
to determine positively whether the community of 
Jews to which it refers was confined to the cities 
or extended to the counties of York and Lincoln ; 
but the quantity of the ground would appear to be 
disproportionately large for the purpose intended, 
when compared with the amount of Hebrew popu- 
lation in the cities, so far as that can be inferred 
from our knowledge of the number of Jews in York 
at the period of their expulsion, and therefore the 
aay is that Jewbury was the common 
surying-place for the Jews in the counties of York 
and Lincoln, or at least was held by the whole 
community of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Jews for 
that purpose. If any proof were wanting of the 
identity of the place we now call Jewbury with 
that mentioned in the Inquisition of the 18th Ed- 
ward L., it is afforded by an entry on the Patent 
Rolls in the first year of Henry IV. of a grant by 
the King to Robert de Gare of two messuages, two 
cottages, and one croft called Jewbury in Monkgate, 
within the suburbs of the city of York.” — Walks 
through the City of York,’ by Robert Davies, 
F.S.A., pp. 40, 41. 

Market Street, which runs from Coney Street, 
an extension of the ancient Conyng Street, 
to Parliament Street, was formerly Jubber- 
gate, and is recatded in early writings as 
Joubret-te-gate. The lateCanon Raine (‘ York,’ 


p. 59) asserted that there was the Jewish 
quarter or Jewry, and he thus endorsed the 
opinion of Drake, which Mr. Davies seemed 
inclined to discredit, that the name “ carries 
some memorial of the Jews residing formerly 
in this street.” Drake adds, “ Tradition tells 
us that their synagogue was here” (‘ History 
of York,’ p. 322). I may fitly mention in 
connexion with this subject that of late 
years Jews have again found their way to 
York. In 1892 Dr. Adler presented their 
community with a scroll of the law, &c., and, 
says the Yorkshire Herald (8 Oct., 1892), 
“Divine service was, therefore, held at the 
beginning of their New Year (3 Oct.) in York, 
for the first time, in all probability, since the 
expulsion in 1290.” 

At Lincoln there is a narrow entry callec 
St. Dunstan’s Lock. ‘ This,” says Sir 
©. H. J. Anderson, in his ‘Lincoln Pocket 
Guide,’ p. 69, 

‘is near the Jew’s House and the locality occupied 
by the Jews in the Middle Ages, and no doubt is a 
corruption of ‘ Dernestall,’ the place where little 
St. Hugh was born......The Lock possibly refers to 
a barrier placed across the entrance of the Strait, 
and secured at night. It might be to shut in the 
Jews...... We find no St. Dunstan’s in Lincoln, so 
that the St. must have been a modern addition.” 
Sr. SwITHIN. 


“ Herowna” (9 S. ix. 509).—Coles’s Latin- 
English dictionary (1677) enters this word as 
follows: “ Heroina, x, /. and herois, idis, a 
Noble Woman, Lady, Princess”; while Du 
Cange quotes “ Herois, La /cronissa,” from a 
MS. Latin-Italian glossary. ‘Hpwivy occurs 
in a Greek inscription (No. 2259), with the 
meaning, according to Liddell and Scott, of 
“a deceased female,” but of what rank is not 
stated. If your correspondent has access to 
the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum,’ he may ascer- 
tain this for himself. F. ADAMs. 


Tue Merricat (9 ix. 509),— 
In reply to Mr. H. Davey, the Chapel Royal 
at Whitehall! was the last place where the 
new version (Tate and Brady's) pure and 
simple was sung in my recollection ; after- 
wards superseded by the 8.P.C.K. book, until 
that building was secularized by becoming 
the United Service Museum, on which occa- 
sion his present Majesty, I believe, presided. 

Brutus. 

THE CaurcH (9 viii. 
420, 486; ix. 55, 216, 394).— Reading pro- 
miscuously in Gerald Massey’s ‘ Book of the 
Beginnings,’ I have happened on a reference 
to the subject which may be interesting. He 
is dealing with the influences of Egyptian 


mythology received by us through the Druids, 
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and is “forced to confess that every great| are true. For a long time it was an article 
day of festival and fast and every popular | of faith at Moscow that the first Emperor 
ceremony and rite pressed into the Christian | of Russia was crowned by a bishop deputed 
theology were pre-identified in these islands,” | for that purpose by one of the Byzantine 
and goes on to refer to the Egyptian gene-| emperors, and that part of the Russian 
trix, the “goddess of the hinder quarter,” as | regalia could be traced back to that inter- 


follows :— 
“In the ‘Witches’ Sabbath’ the eye-witnesses 
tell us how they joined hands and formed a circle, 
standing face outwards, and how, at certain parts 
of the dance, the buttocks were clashed together in 
concert, in the worship of the goddess; and at one | 
time a ceremony was observed at Birmingham on | 
Easter Monday, called ‘ clipping the church,’ when | 
the first comers placed themselves hand in hand | 
with their backs to the church and thus gradually 
formed a chain of sufficient length to embrace the 
building. In our Easter and Pasch we have the 
same season doubly derived from Hest and Pasht, 
two Egyptian goddesses. The term Easter denotes 
the division of Hest, the British Eseye and Egyptian 
Isis, who was the earlier Taurt, whence Hes-ta-urt, 
Astarte, Ishtar, and Eostre. She was the Sabean- 
lunar genitrix. Pasht is the later solar goddess, 
whose name denotes the division of Easter. Both 
Hest and Pasht were typitied by the seat, the hind 
quarter, which became the seat of worship, as the 
church, just as Stonehenge had been the seat of 
Eseye......About the end of the sixth century it was | 
discovered that the difference in point of time | 
between the British Pasag, as celebrated by the 
natives (as Christians or pre-Christians), and the 
Easter ceremonies as observed in Rome was an 
entire month. This means that the festival had 
been kept in the British Isles for 2,155 years pre- 
vious to the sixth century, and the people were 
behind solar time to that extent, on account of 
their not having readjusted the time of the feasts, 
fairs, and fasts by which the reckoning was kept.” 
From his reference to Birmingham ‘“‘ at one 
time” the researchful author was evidently 
not aware that the ancient pagan rite is, as 
related by your correspondents. still observed 
in certain country districts. I may add, for | 
the information of those interested in British | 
symbolical customs, that they will find much | 
concerning them in the first volume of Mr. | 
Massey’s work (Williams & Norgate, 1881). 
Owen. 


Savile Club. 


“ AuTocRAT” IN Russtan §, x. 6).—The 
Rev. Jonas Dennis, in ‘A Key to the Regalia’ 
(London, 1820), p. 54, says :— 

“The Emperors of Russia, on the contrary, while 
they demand the spiritual benediction of the 
Church at their Coronation, refuse to let the Crown 
be placed upon their heads by the hands of eccle- 
siastics, and actually have the presumption to 
crown themselves. The rejection of the ministra- 
tion of ecclesiastics is evidently the result not of 
accident, but of design, and appears intended to 
support the assumption of the arrogant title of 
Autocrat, or self-created potentate.” 


It would be interesting to know which, if 


any, of the statements made in this extract 


esting ceremony. 


This, however, was a 
pious fiction. \ 


V. R. Barker. 


Merry ENGLAND AND THE Mass (9 §, ix. 
508).—-A passage in Becon—I have not the 
reference—seems to indicate a prevailing 
idea in England that the sight of the Host at 
the elevation brought joy tothe heart. Becon 
describes how at this moment in the service 
a man would jostle his neighbour in his 
eagerness to look on the Holy Sacrament, 
exclaiming that he “could not be blithe 
until he had seen his Lord God that day,” or 
words to that effect. This possibly accounts 
for the sixteenth-century saying quoted by 
Mr. Norra. A. H. Baverstock. 


Artuur’s Crown ix. 388, 491).—I 
am obliged to Mr. Kress for his reply at the 
last reference. May I now supplement my 
first query by asking whether there is any 


| evidence extant connecting this crown wit 


Arthur? When is it first mentioned as a 
heirloom of the house of Gwynedd or other 
Welsh kings ? Cc. C. B. 


‘“*SIXES AND SEVENS” §S. ix. 427).—In 
the process of teaching the elements of arith- 
metic, either by means of the abacus or by 
counting the digits of each hand in reckon- 
ing a decade, it would be comparatively easy 
to count as far as “five,” while confusion 
would probably arise in the infant mind at 
the second stage of the enumeration, begin- 
ning with “six and seven,” and it is worthy 
of note that both Chaucer and Shakespeare 
use the phrase, not in the plural, as the 
modern form has it, but in the singular, “ at 
six and seven.” In Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus,’ 
iv. 622, the sense is evidently that of ‘to 
confound ” :— 

Let not this wreched wo thyne herte gnawe, 
But, manly, set the worlde on six and sevene, 
And if thou deye a martyr, go to hevene. 
In the sense of confusion Shakespeare 
(‘Richard IT. ii. 122) has :— 
All is uneven, 
And everything is left at six and seven. 
I think, therefore, that very probably this is 
the origin of the saying. The horn-book, 
which sometimes bore the numerals as well 
as the alphabet, has given rise to several 
sayings of a proverbial character, as “ 
know one’s book,” “as plain as A B C,” “to 
know B from a bull’s foot” or “ from a battle- 
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dore.” So that it cannot be considered too 
fanciful to suppose that to the teaching of 
the elements of the science of numbers—a far 
more difficult operation to the youthful mind 
than mastering the “absey-book ” — may be 
traced the origin of being ‘‘at sixes and 
sevens.” J. Hotpen MacMIcuakt. 


Witcocks or Knosstneton (9 S. vi. 330). 
—lI find I erred in giving the date of the 
marriage of William Wilcocks to Margaret 
de Nowers, heiress of Knossington in co. 
Leicester, so early as 1317; the true time 
was about the year 1378. See the Latin note 
to the pedigree of Wilcocks on p. 135, as 

iven in Fetherston’s edition (published 

ndon, 1870) of Camden’s ‘ Visitation’ of the 
said county, made in 1619. I must add that 
I still hope that some one will give me the 
true origin of the Knossington Wilcocks (or 
Willcox) family. As for myself, I yet think 
that it may be the princely house of Powys- 
Wenwynwyn; for, after .all, Wilcocks ap 
Griffith left two sons, and although the one 
who was his heir (in chief) left no male issue, 
the other may have done so, for I can find 
nothing positive to the contrary. C. 


“ BABIES IN THE EYES” (9 S, ix. 405, 516). 
—I quite fail to understand by what process 
of reasoning Mr. MacMicnae has arrived 
at his interpretation of my suggestion as to 
the meaning of this phrase. I feel sure that 
if he had read my longer essay on it in 
‘N. & Q.,’ whether he agreed with it or not, 
he would not have written what he has 
done ; nor would he even, I think, have gone 
so far as to speak of any solution of this 
puzzling expression—upon which the most 
competent critics have never ventured to 
come to any certain conclusion—as obvious. 

W. C. 


Lonpres (9S. ix. 35, 151, 295, 515).— 
Permit me to say I have not questioned, and 
do not question the presence of FitzHamon 
and certain of his “pares” at the so-called 
conquest of Glamorgan, and that Mr, ALrrep 
Cuas. Jonas’s somewhat acrimonious reply 
is uncalled for. [ have shown that the 
hitherto received history of this conquest is 
faulty in a material particular, and, if neces- 
sary, I could expose other grave errors, if 
further proof were wanting. May I add also 
there are so many inherent improbabilities 
in this history, which a small effort of critical 
knowledge will disclose, that | am surprised 
a gentleman of such discernment as Mr. 
Jonas has not seen them long since? Can 


any one in his senses believe FitzHamon 
would take his heavily armed and motley 


= ill mounted, worse provisioned, and 
| unpaid, up the densely wooded defiles of the 
| Taffand Rhondda, with an intensely hostile 
all round, to fight a doubtful 
attle on the northern confines of the county, 
‘whence even if victorious he must needs 
retreat or starve ; to receive his wages ata 
place called the “ miltur aur,” or the “ golden 
mile,” many miles from the field of battle, 
and quite out of the route to his base of 
supplies? May I suggest, inter alia, that 
“milia aurea” is probably the thousandth 
mile from Rome, and gave the origin of the 
above words, for it is part of the Via Julia? 

Whatever form the payments of these wages 
took, it certainly was not in gold coin, for 
there was none. Whoever was the author 
of this very doubtful history is not material. 
The Stradling family and their connexions 
have been interpolated improperly, and many 
other important families, unconnected wit 
them, left out of it. The reason appears 
obvious. It must have been compiled circa 
1395, and probably formed part of the library 
in Ewenny, where Leland could see and copy 
it. It is unfortunate that Leland was 
credulous or careless enough to accept almost 
any tale which was told him, without critical 
examination. Subsequent authors have re- 
yeated and added to his mistakes until 
Welsh history as it is now known is, much 
of it, literary rubbish. 

Will Mr. Jonas be good enough to give 
the reference to those “reliable records” 
which chronicle earlier foundations than 
Ewenny or any other church prior to 1138, 
which was, I think, the year William de 
Londre died? It would be interesting to 
know how long it took for the anathema of 
Pope Honorius to operate upon so stubborn 
and ruthless a man. I have hitherto been 
under the impression that he, like other men, 
eased his conscience at the expense of his 
heirs. 

Unquestionably Stephen confirmed in 1138 
certain donations of Robert Fitz Hamon, and 
the fact is clear evidence that these Marcher 
lordships were dependent upon the Crown, 
more or less, and their knights must have 
rendered knight service to the king on 
demand, and service of castle guard to their 
immediate over-lord, as the tenure upon 
which their lands were held. G. EB &. 


Ainsworth THE Novetist 8. ix. 409 ; 
x. 10).—I recently had occasion to purchase 
one of John Dicks’s editions of Harrison 
Ainsworth’s works, and from a catalogue 
enclosed I gather that the following are his 
sole property, being unexpired copyrights, 
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and cannot be obtained elsewhere: ‘ Talbot 
Harland,‘ ‘Tower Hill,’ ‘The South Sea 
Bubble,’ ‘The Goldsmith’s Wife,’ ‘ Chetwynd 
Calverley, ‘The Fall of Somerset,’ and 
‘ Beatrice Tyldesley.’ Others, such as ‘ Merry 
England,’ ‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ ‘ Rook- 
wood,’ &e , are also advertised by the same 


firm. May I ask if Ainsworth intended his 
historical novels to follow on in exact 
sequence? I have noticed that several of 


them seem to dovetail remarkably well, and 

this, I imagine, can hardly be the result of 

mere Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Mes. House, STREATHAM PARK 
(9 §. ix. 509).—Although it by no means 
fully answers his question, perhaps the follow- 
ing reference may be of use to B. R. J. :— 

“Their [the Thrales’] house, Streatham Place, 
stood in Streatham Park, on the south side of the 
Lower Common at Streatham, Surrey, six miles 
from Westminster Bridge. It was taken down in 
1863,* and no trace of it remains.”—Hutton’s ‘ Lite- 
rary Landmarks of London,’ p. 163. S 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


This house was pulled down and the 


(Hone’s ‘Handbook to the Environs of Lon- 
don,’ 1876, pt. ii. p. 590). G. F. R. B. 


FLowERING Sunpay” (9 §. ix. 508),— 
With reference to a query under this head- 
ing, and in connexion with the use of flowers, 
&e., for decorating graves and memorial 
stones of relatives, perhaps the following 
may be of some little interest to your con- 
tributor and readers, or be the means of throw- 
ing some further light on the subject. 

I first noticed the custom in Herefordshire 
on Palm Sunday, 1879, and on inquiry found 
that it prevailed in Monmouthshire and other 
parts of Wales, and also in Gloucestershire, 
and it was then on the increase. Five or six 
years afterwards I lit upon the subject 
treated at some length and in a most in- 
structive and able manner by Mr. George 
Tudor Williams, of Monmouthshire, in ‘An 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch,’ which 1 
perused with interest in 1886,and made some 
notes and extracts therefrom, which I now 
epitomize in the following. 

The custom is of remote antiquity, dating 
back long anterior to the Christian era. In 
Wales Palm Sunday is called “Sul y Blodou” 
(Flowery Sunday), owing to the custom which 
is of Celtic origin, but which was also prac- 


* In ‘Old and New London’ (vi. 319) the date is 
given as 1868. 


tised by the ancient Greeks, who used herbs 
to deck their tombs as well as flowers. 
Parsley was a favourite herb for the purpose, 
and so referred to by Plutarch as far back as 
350 B.c. Aramanthus and other flowers were 
mentioned in connexion with the adorning 
of Achilles’ grave by the Thessalians. The 
custom was general in Virgil’s time, and 
Anacreon, who wrote 590 years B.C., men- 
tioned the rose as “the amulet whereby 
no ills their tombs molest.” Euripides, who 
wrote 400 years B.Cc., introduces Electra com- 
plaining that a tomb had not been decorated. 
Sophocles, about 380 B.c., makes the daughter 
of Agamemnon, on coming to her father’s 
tomb, say, “And flowers of every sort were 
strewed.” The tributes were intended to 
express the love and respect borne for the 
departed. The Greeks used ribbons as well 
as flowers, and had special days on which 
they thus respected the memories of the 
| departed. The custom was also practised in 
many Oriental countries. Mallet said that 
in Egypt a plant called in Arabic ribau—our 
sweet basil—was strewn on the graves with 
palm leaves, and that myrtle was also used. 
Chander, in his travels in Asia Minor, de- 


materials sold by auction in May, 1963 | Scribed graves with branches of myrtle at 


each end. Dallaway, in ‘The Ancient and 
Modern History of Constantinople,’ speaks 
of cypress at the ends of tombs. The custom 
was also followed by the Tartars. Shak- 
speare, alluding to the custom of decking 
graves “with fairest flowers,” expressly men- 
tioned “the pale primrose,” “ the azure hare- 
bell,” and “ th > leaf of eglantine.” 

In practising this ancient custom on Palm 
Sunday = Flowering Sunday, or other special 
days on which we choose thus to remember 
and respect the memory of our dear departed 
relatives, it would seem to call into play the 
best feelings of the human heart, wad whilst 
tending to beautify temporarily God's acre 
conduce to religious thought and pious 
reflective meditations, and it should on these 
grounds be kept up and conserved. 

G. GREEN SMITH. 

Moorland Grange, Bournemouth. 

The custom of adorning with flowers the 
graves of deceased friends on Palm Sunday, 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire, did not 
originate in caprice. Many far-fetched ex- 
planations of this observance have been 
offered ; but the facts are simple. In Catholic 
times it was the custom, on the occasion of 
the Palm Sunday procession, to affix branches 
of box or catskin (the local substitutes for 
palm) to the churchyard cross, where the 
procession halted while the ceremonial open- 


ing of the south door was being performed. 
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The churchyard cross being the place where | have occurred in the early part of the seven- 


teenth century. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


rayer for the dead was at all times wont to 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


offered, the affixing of the “palm” to its 
shaft was naturally regarded as associating 
the souls of the faithful departed with the|, SAMUEL Fouterr (9° 8. x. 7).—I have 
solemn rites of Palm Sunday, and easily led | !ooked through Roberts's ‘History of Lyme 
to the custom of similarly honouring their | Regis,’ 1834, but find no mention of, this 
graves. The addition, and finally the sub-|™@me. I am going to Lyme Regis for a 
stitution, of flowers, perhaps grew out of the month or so, and shall be pleased to make 
custom of tying up a bunch of flowers with | search. If you like to put me in commu- 
the box which ornamented the churchyard | 2!¢@tion with G. F. R. B. I may be of use to 
cross. The flowers must have come in at a| bim—free of charge, of course. I am inter- 
very early period, as the Welsh name “Sul y ested in a similar inquiry, which I hope will 
Blodau” (Sunday of the Flowers) for Palm shortly mag Resi S. S. Hastuck. 
Sunday is the earliest and only native term| he “ottage, Lyme Regis. 
for that festival ; but in any case there can| yyq’s Cuampron (9*" S. ix. 507).—It is 
doubt gen elaborate floral | tolerably certain that the so-called Champions 
ecorations have been evolved out of the| were nothing more than fainéants. The late 


ritual of the — yd a. tnd Canon Lodge (Rector of Scrivelsby) writes in 
Town Hall. C i OBSON MATTHEWS. | his ‘ Scrivelsby, the Home of the Champions,’ 
the most authentic and exhaustive book on 


Yarrow Unvisitep (9 §S. ix. 386, 477 ; x. | the matter, second edition, 1894, p. 110 :— 
18).—The records of the Presbytery of Edin- | “With regard to the execution of the office of 
burgh help very little in the clearing up of | Champion on a Coronation day, it will be remem- 
the actual cause of Logan’s resignation. A | bered that the right moment for his appearance, in 
plea of ill health is often, tendered when | full armour an tounted on, his charger, was in 
other causes are also at work, rendering de- place being Westminster Hall. The challenge to 
mission necessary. It may be well, however, | all gainsayers was in the orthodox fashion, by fling- 
to give here the substance of what these | ing down the knight's gauntlet, in the tolerable 
records contain on this case. certainty that no one would venture to take it up 

Mr. Logan’s letter, giving ill health as the of Asa the 

+. | challenge never has been accepted, although there 
reason of his absence from his parish, WAS | have been occasions when the sovereign’s title 
dated London, 13 October, 1786. It was laid might have been fairly questioned...... Happily for 
the on 25 our Champions, this task has always been a blood- 

» ” 

resbytery ordered him to appear before | less one. 
them on 29 a. oe 29 November the! Some of the suits of burnished armour, and 
= next .O0 | one discoloured pair of gauntlets, I have 
Decry Mr, gan son recently seen proservad in 

doug 2° - ; ’ 1e right of the chief entrance of Scri- 
being well of the circumstances | yelshy Court, called the armoury. Scott's 
as they regard Mr. Logan in the Pp < story in ‘Redgauntlet’ of the maiden bear- 
South Leith, were unanimously of opinion | jing “the glove away at the coronation of 
that Mr. Logan’s demission be accepted.” | George III. is, of course, purely imaginary. 
And it was ne at that meeting. Mr.| Lodge states that the Dymokes have acted 
Logan had been absent from his parish for| 4, Champions on twenty-one occasions, and 
about a year. Nothing but the mere fact of | gives a list of seven ct that family who 

absence 1s mentioned. A. M. McDoNatp. | though Champions, never ofliciated as_ such 

I can remember seeing in Edinburgh, as far | #& 4 coronation. That of George IV., on 
back as 1859, several beautiful pictures by Sir |. !9 July, 1821 (not 1820, as stated in Mr. 
J. Noel Paton, depicting scenes in the ballad Pickrorp’s excellent article on ‘The Oftice of 
‘The Dowie Dens of Yarrow.’ Tradition says Champion ), saw the last exercise of the 
that the combat took place in a field, still oftice.* Lodge adds :— 
pointed out near the Kirk of Yarrow, on the| “Though its duties are no longer exacted, the 
road from Selkirk to St. Mary’s Loch The | Championship still remains as an appanage of the 
original pictures are now, I suppose, in pri- 
vate collections, but they have been beauti- 
fully engraved for the Royal Association a bad of Sir 
bg of In Westminster Hall in his official capacity on that 
and, 1860. e events depic are said to/| occasion. 
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old baronial estate of Scrivelsby, the owner of 
which is by courtesy entitled, in his official capa- 
city, to be addressed A. B., Esq., The Honourable 
the Queen’s [or King’s] Champion.” 
I was informed when at the Court that the 
present holder of the title had been appointed 
standard-bearer (in lieu of a defunct occupa- 
tion) at the now postponed Coronation of 
Edward VII. These details will, I think, 
satisfy the inquiries of your correspondent 
at above reference, and chiefly that which 
rightly surmises that the oftice of Champion 
was ‘always pageantry and nothing more.” 
J. B. McGovern. 
Mr. Pickrorp gave 1821 as the date of George 
1V.'s coronation. 


GLADSTONE: AN ITALIAN AppREss (9 §. 
x. 8).—As the query extends to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s alleged speeches in modern Greek, 
the following extract may be of interest :— 

“I do not know how sure the testimony may be, 
but a seller of curiosities, who has his stall beside 
this locality, affirms that Mr. Gladstone stood also 
on this platform and delivered a speech in classical 
Greek which nobody understood. ‘Mr. Paul,’ says 
the guide, ‘he stand here, be [sic] preach. Mr. 
Gladstone he stand here too, he speak plenty much. 
Greek no understand.’” —“* In Classic Country; or, a 
Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean Squadron. By 
the Rev. Barton 8S. Tucker, B.A., Chaplain, Royal 
Navy. London: Henningham & Hollis; Ports- 
mouth : Griffin & Co.; Malta: A. Bartolo. Printed 
and published by A. Bartolo, 181, 183, Strada 
Horni, Valletta,” p. 40. 

The little book is not dated. I bought my 
copy in Valletta some ten or twelve years 
ago. The date of the cruise is 1888. The 
“locality ” is the Areopagus in Athens. 
Ropert PIERPornt. 


Arms oF CONTINENTAL Cities (9% ix. 
308, 414, 472).—At the last reference mention 
was made of the municipal arms of the cities 
of England, and so possibly it may not be 
altogether out of order to give the name of 
the following book : “The Arms of the Royal 
and Parliamentary Burghs of Scotland. By 
the Marquis of Bute, J. R. N. Macphail, and 
H. W. Lonsdale. 1897. Drawings of the 
Correct Arms, with Heraldic Descriptions, 
4to, white buckram.” Only 200 copies were 
printed for sale, and the price of a single 
copy was quoted last year as 2/. 2s. 

Ronatp Drxon. 


TRENTHAM AND Gower (9*" ix. 
487).—The lordship of Trentham came into 
the possession of the Gower family by the 
marriage of Sir Thomas Gower with the 
sister and coheir of Sir Richard Leveson, who 
died without issue. Sir John Gower, the 
fifth baronet, was created Viscount Trentham 
and Earl Gower, 8 July, 1746, and Marquis 


of Stafford, 1786 (vide Nightingale’s ‘Stafford 
shire’). Of the Trentham family Erdswicke, 
in his * Survey of Staffordshire,’ says :— 
“The Trenthams derive themselves from a 
House of the Trenthams in Shropshire, which in 
Henry VL’s time were of good account, but now 
quite decayed or gone, for I know none of the 
House remaining, this of Rowcester (the seat of an 
ancient Priory at the confluence of the Churnet and 
Dove) excepted, which it pleaseth God to advance 
in good sort.” 
This prosperity was of short duration. Sir 
Simon Degge, in his ‘ Observations’ added to 
Erdeswicke, cites this family and numerous 
others to show that ruin pursues the possessor 
of ‘* Monastery-Lands.” “Rocester,” he states, 


““was granted to Thomas Trentham, whose son 
Francis, soon after, so settled it that he nor any of 
his sons could alienate it, which if any of them had 
had power to have done, it had been gone, and now 
*tis got into a strange Family, where it is believed 
it will not stay half another Age.” 

B. D. Mosetey. 


Wiscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Registers of the Parish Church of Wigan, in the 
County of Lancaster, 1580-1625, Edited by Josiah 
Arrowsmith; the Index by Fanny Wrigley. 
(Wigan, Strowger & Son.) 

Tue parish of Wigan in the old days included twelve 

townships, and extended over upwards of twenty- 

nine thousand acres. The earliest register, it 
seem, is lost, as the present one here printed begins 
only in 1580. It will be exceptionally interesting 
to all those engaged in investigations relating to the 
family history of the shire. There is hardly a name 
of the great historic families that is not to be found 
therein ; it will also be of great service to those who 
are desirous of tracing the pedigrees of yeoman 
families, and those of a still leans grade, many of 
whose scions are now holding honourable positions 
in America and our colonies. The work has been 
most carefully edited, and the indexes are all that 
we could wish; we do not, indeed, remember ever 
to have seen a labour of that kind performed with 
more painstaking accuracy. Names, places, and 
trades are all arranged in alphabetical order, so that 
it will be almost impossible for the student to miss 
any fact which the record contains. We have, how- 
ever, we think, come upon one error—it is the only 
one which a rigorous search has revealed to us. 

Whether it be a misprint, an error of the transcriber, 

or a blunder of the person who wrote the original 

document we have no means of knowing. In the 
year 1580 we find that “‘ Grace ye wife of Lyonesse 

Gerrard Esquire” was buried. Lyonesse seems to 

be an almost impossible name for a man, and we 

do not remember ever meeting with it borne by a 

woman; surely Lyonel must have been the form 

intended. There are very few surnames which strike 
us as peculiar to the district, but there are two 
which we never saw before. Lightowler occurs in 

1596 and Gaylady in 1613; we should be sorry were 

we called upon to make a guess as to their origin or 

meaning. Some of the entries are very curious. 

In 1596 we find a record of the burial of “ Litle 
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Agnes of ye Tunstid head.” Were the names of 
father and mother both unknown? Was she a 
child, or does the register call her little because 
small of stature? The Christian name Ferdinando 
does not, so far as we know, occur in England during 
the Middle Ages; in fact, it seems to have been well- 
nigh unknown until it was borne by Ferdinando 
Fairfax, the second lord, who was born in 1584. 
ear earlier than this we find that a Ferdinando 
ngtrie, otherwise Wandie, was buried at Wigan. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the 
Public Ofice. Vol. ILL. (Stationery Office.) 
Tuts catalogue must be very useful not only to 
the topographer and genealogist, but also to the 
students —an increasing body, we are happy to 
say—of the names of persons and places. It does 
not, however, throw very much light on the history 
of our country in that narrow sense in which it was 
in former days almost exclusively regarded. As to 
the Christian names and surnames contained in this 
volume, were we to comment on them as they 
deserve we should require to put forth a portly 
volume. We cannot, however, pass over the fact 
that there are two Odins therein. By an undated 
charter Gerard Odeyn, of Coventry, grants to 
Robert de Ichenton, clerk, land near the church of 
St. Nicholas in that city; and in 47 Edward III. we 
tind Roger de Astwyk speaking of a certain Stephen, 
son of Odin, as his ancestor. How far back Odin's 
position in the pedigree may be we have no means 
of knowing, but there is no reason to think that it 
was a very remote one. The names of towns and 
villages have been carefully indexed. We have 
not, indeed, found a single error, and only in one 
instance do we entertain a doubt as to the old 
spelling being rightly put under its modern head- 
ing. Field-names and the less prominent physical 
features of the country, though given in the body 
of the k, are not catalogued. As they oceur on 
almost every page, and many of them are of great 
interest, we trust that some day or other a laborious 
yerson will be found who will give us an alpha- 
Potical catalogue. Helwod and Bloodyshot were 
in Tunbridge in 1528; Shenkwynnes and Make- 
maydes were in Norfolk, probably in the parish of 
Brunham, in 1466; Ruwesand was in the reign of 
Edward IIL. an island somewhere in Suffolk ; Lut- 
lumerssh was in Berkshire at about the same time ; 
and we find a Sortecrofte in an undated document 
relating to Wiltshire. As to the origin of the first 
two names here given it might be possible to make 
guesses not manifestly absurd, but the rest are 
quite beyond us. Grants of bondmen do not occur 
requently. There is a Hertfordshire example of 
the time of Henry III., but the man was by no 
means a slave in any of the modern senses, as he 
held of his lord lands by villeinage tenure. There 
is another grant of the time of Edward ILL., but in 
his time manumissions were becoming frequent. 
We have one here by a Nottinghamshire knight, 
Sir John de Loutham, in 44 Edward ILI. Sales of 
marriage of heirs rarely occur, but we have en- 
countered more than one. ‘“‘ Sale” is the word used 
in the abstracts, and is no doubt a correct rendering 
of the originals, but it does not convey to modern 
ears an absolutely correct idea, for if an heir were 
obstinate, the purchaser could not enforce the con- 
tract, for the Church held then, as now, that a 
marriage to be valid must have the free consent 
of both the parties concerned. In the reign of 
Richard ILL the abbot and convent of Syon demised 


the manor of Charlton by Stenyng to William 
Pellet, of that place, yeoman, for the term of seven 
years, along with certain customs of silver appur- 
tenant thereto, which were called “ revesilver, 
watelsilver, and werkesilver,” and paid by the 
manorial tenants. The meaning of the first is well 
known, but of the others doubtful. There is an 
indenture of the time of Edward III1., written in 
Anglo-French, which it would seem is well worth 
printing in full, as it contains a list of ‘“‘ books, 
vestments, vessels, relics, &c., specified in detail,” 
which were surrendered to a certain Geoffrey de 
Luy. It is not said that he was a priest. In a grant 
of a park at Liskeard of the time of Richard II. it 
is said to be within the sanctuary of that place. A 
park within the limits of a sanctuary is an arrange- 
ment we have not previously heard of. 


Tue leading paper in Folk-/ore for June deals 
with ‘The Letter of Toledo’ and its analogues. 
This particular letter, purporting to be sent by the 
sages and astrologers of Toledo to Pope Clement III. 
and other men of importance, startled mankind by 
announcing that the destruction of the world was to 
take place in 1186. Such declarations were readily 
believed in during the ages of faith, since the 
chimed in with a large mass of tradition that had 
filtered down from remote times in connexion with 
Christian and heathen myths springing from the 
Antichrist legend, which had deep influence on the 
religious and political development of Europe. The 
second article of importance gives an account of 
the spiritualism of the Malays, whose conceptions 
appear to be worthy of so picturesque a people. 
The ‘Collectanea’ and ‘ Correspondence,’ as usual, 
add to the hoard of information which is gradual] 
being collected on the subject of popular beliefs 
and customs among the barbaric and the super- 
ficially civilized. 

Botices to Gorresyoudents. 

We must call special attention to the following 
notwes -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

P. Stpney Tumble-Down Dick”).—See 1* §, 
vi. 391, 469, 590; 6 S. vi. 168, 316; vii. 58. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises, It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration, A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


**The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


CHRONICLE. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 
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